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BRITISH STRATEGY II SOUTH AFRICA. 

BX MAJOR-GENERAL 0. 0. HOWARD, U. S. A. (RETIRED.) 



Il was in last December that the writer prepared an article for 
the North American Eeview entitled "An American General's 
View of the Situation in South Africa." Lord Eoberts had just 
taken command. Having read his book, than which there is none 
more graphic, clear and straightforward — in the main an auto- 
biography of an eventful army career, chiefly spent in India and 
its vicinity, and embracing a review of the exciting and terrible 
Sepoy Kebellion — I was prepared to predict what such a general 
would be most likely to do. 

In general, the plan I had in mind has been carried forward 
from start to finish, for the campaign is now substantially ended. 
It has been suggested that it might be interesting to point out the 
deviations from the original plans, which in Lord Eoberts's mind 
and mine were, evidently, substantially the same, which have oc- 
curred in the actual working-out of the details of the campaign. 

In order to clear the country of the hostile force of Boers in 
his immediate front, and so make the line of railway from New 
London to DeAar safe for the transportation of supplies and 
troops, Lord Eoberts planned to break across the Orange Eiver, 
somewhere east of the railroad to Kimberley, evidently trusting 
to that strategic move to accomplish the desired result. This was 
wise; but, judging from things as they appeared from a distance, 
I should have sent a detachment as strong as possible, to drive out 
those commandos of Boers which were in his neighborhood and 
south of the Orange Eiver. Lord Eoberts evidently saw objections 
to this course — first, probably, the strength of the Boers in moun- 
tain fastnesses ; second, the extraordinary character of their fight- 
ing, with their thorough mastery of modern arms and modern 
methods. They use open and very irregular lines. They have a 
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series of shelters which are practically in echelon with each other. 
Their marksmen cannot be excelled, and the individual Boer 
among them selects and prepares and defends his own cover, 
whether that be a log, a depression in the ground, a rifle-pit or a 
ledgy rock. Furthermore, the Boer is as brave and as tenacious 
as the English, Scotch or Irish. Again, he is thoroughly con- 
versant with that peculiar country of kopjes, drifts and craggy 
mountains, as none of his opponents, until they had had actual 
experience there, could possibly be. Knowing this, doubtless 
Boberts was right, in his first movement, in ignoring these fierce 
occupants of the rough country between Stormberg and the Orange 
Biver. 

Again, it is asserted that his primary intention was to make 
Kimberley, should he succeed in taking it, his new base of opera- 
tions. I think, however, that was not his design, for it would have 
been too difficult to cover his communications from Cape Colony 
by Kimberley, for all his purposes. 

As we all know, Boberts was eminently successful, beginning 
at Methuen's camp, in crossing the Biet Biver and passing be- 
tween Cronje's besieging force and Bloemfontein. 

Again, it was anticipated that the Boers would not wait to be 
assailed by a large army in flank and rear. Cronje's generalship 
was shown in his prompt retreat, while that of Boberts and 
Kitchener was displayed in so speedily enveloping his retreating 
force at the Modder Biver. With our maps made on a small 
scale, we do not realize the long and fatiguing marches which 
these movements necessitated. Lord Boberts's character and 
Kitchener's were brought into contrast at the so-called battle of 
Paardeberg. Kitchener was obliged to act with promptitude, and 
so ordered an assault which cost him a loss of twelve hundred men 
in killed and wounded, without securing any positive results. The 
Field Marshal, Boberts, arrived soon after to show him how better 
to accomplish a great purpose. It is said that Lord Boberts care- 
fully reconnoitered the position and determined to make no fur- 
ther attacks, but to wait for the surrender that was sure to come. 
He naturally, however, made such a use of his artillery as would 
show Cronje the futility of a long delay. 

After Cronje's capture, on the 15th of February, Boberts 
suffered the loss of his convoy of two hundred wagons, containing 
500,000 rations. It was guarded by only one company of the 
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famous Gordon Highlanders — certainly an insufficient protection. 
This loss was doubtless due to two errors, probably not the Field 
Marshal's own. One was the leaving of any considerable force 
near at hand to the right rear of his column of march; and the 
other arose from that singular contempt for the ability and activ- 
ity of the enemy on the part of so many subordinate British com- 
manders, which in this case was doubtless responsible for the 
inadequacy of the guard. Even the Gordon Highlanders do not 
seem to have learned, like their adversaries, how to skirmish in 
open, irregular, individually protected lines. A small force of 
Boers, not exceeding two hundred men, by their unyielding, per- 
sistent methods, again and again accomplished vastly more than 
would be required to protect such a convoy. 

In the execution of his plans, Boberts was very fortunate in 
the selection of his cavalry commander, General French. One 
writer says that "French covered more than 150 miles of country 
which was, for the most part, waterless, destitute of food for man 
or horse, and scorched by a burning sun." Ift doing this he dis- 
abled at least a third of his horses. The first thing he did was 
to strip his column of all unnecessary luggage ; the second, to move 
so swiftly as to surprise the Boers; the third, to leave a body he 
was pursuing in a westerly direction, and, without further in- 
struction, to put himself in pursuit of Cronje's main force, 
moving east, which had gained a night-march on him ; and again, 
with clear-cut generalship, to decline battle with a view of putting 
his whole force between Cronje and Bloemfontein. 

The advance of Boberts's army, now upwards of forty thousand 
men in three columns, he himself usually being with the centre, 
reminds one of Sherman's advance against General Johnston in 
the spring of 1864, all the way from near Chattanooga to Atlanta. 
In simple orders, both of these commanders named the points to 
be reached, which in no ease appear to have been anticipated by 
the enemy. Boberts told what had been done, but he did not re- 
veal what he was going to do. The left column, on the 10th of 
March, had a battle at Abraham's Krall. By this engagement 
that column was delayed and the other came to its assistance, hav- 
ing already passed the flank of the delaying force. Again and 
again, our several columns on "the march to the sea" thus helped 
each other without further instructions, and without substantially 
interrupting the march. On all direct roads, the Boer command- 
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ers were ready and waiting for Koberts's army, but he carefully 
effected a wide detour to avoid those bloody direct assaults which 
the Boers knew so well how to deliver. 

On the 14th of March, Lord Koberts had full possession of the 
"Free State capital, Bloemfontein, sending his right wing well out 
toward Thabanchu, his left wing out and forward toward Boshof, 
and his straight advance toward Brandfort. 

Of course, a reasonable delay then became necessary, because 
the direct railway to Cape Town had to be put in order, and what- 
ever hostile forces General Botha, the new commander who suc- 
ceeded General Joubert, might send to his right or rear would 
have to be looked after. Quite a distance to the southeast there 
was an important town, Wepener, which was held by one of Rob- 
erts's garrisons. The Boer commander undertook to capture that 
garrison; but Roberts succeeded, as he had done in every battle of 
any importance, in displacing the beseigers by prompt reinforce- 
ment and saving the garrison. The only wonder is that better gen- 
eralship was not displayed on the part of the Boers at this time. 
In my prospective contemplation of the campaign, I anticipated 
that General Joubert would be alive and in active command, but 
this was not the case. I anticipated that he would draw in the 
Boers, rapidly making the concentration in the vicinity of Kroon- 
stad. The Vatch River, just south, with its branches, afforded 
the best practicable line of defense for the Boer commander, but 
the young general who replaced the veteran Joubert had no such 
plan ; so that when General Roberts, after six weeks of rest, with 
his communications reasonably clear and his supplies brought up, 
began his northward march with seventy thousand available men, 
there was no concentrated force of any considerable strength to 
oppose him. True, in something of a panic the forces in Natal 
had been brought back, and those that got away from Kimberley, 
Mafeking, Stormberg, Wepener and other points were gathered 
somewhere in front of this advance. But General Botha's at- 
tention seems to have been attracted rather to the defense of Jo- 
hannesburg and Pretoria than to attempting the only thing that 
could have promised him a reasonable success. Under like cir- 
cumstances, Stonewall Jackson would have had a main body, pretty 
well in reserve, well entrenched, and would have sent out a strong 
mounted force to strike, first one wing, next the centre, and then 
possibly the other wing of Roberts's force, dealing such blows as 
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would disconcert any organized movement, and, if possible, draw 
on a general engagement near the defensive line of Kroonstad. 
It was something like this sort of defense that I anticipated. 
General Joseph E. Johnston made it on the Atlanta campaign 
against Sherman's advance, and with a much smaller army he did 
the same thing again in the Carolinas, gathering up fragments to 
deliver against us a last troublesome and confusing attack; but 
evidently no Boer generalship equal to such operations existed 
after the death of General Joubert. 

Lord Eoberts has displayed in his last movement, from the 
23d of April up to his entrance into Johannesburg, on the 14th of 
June, and his taking possession of Pretoria, the capital of the 
Transvaal, four days later, the same consummate generalship 
throughout the march and in all the engagements. Never for an 
instant has he turned aside from the main object of bis campaign, 
which has been to defeat his adversaries with the least possible 
loss, and to possess himself of the strong, strategic positions which 
must control the two States. The part played, under Boberts's 
orders, upon the flanks of the march, by Buller upon the one hand 
and the relieving force to Mafeking on the other, have been co- 
ordinate and co-operative with the operations of the central army, 
and successful. I had anticipated that General Buller would have 
pushed for the only remaining railroad which passes from Pre- 
toria eastward to Lorenzo Marquez, but his force was not set free 
soon enough to warrant that. Therefore, a campaign from Pre- 
toria as a new base may be necessitated to finish up the entire work 
of subjugation. The last report, however, is that Portugal has 
forbidden the importation into the Transvaal of any more sup- 
plies, and these are necessary for carrying on the war for a longer 
period. 

To my mind, a guerilla strife in the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State against the English nation, victorious as she now is, 
would be the height of folly. 

The incidents of the South African campaigns and of the 
battles give evidence that mere brute courage in the fight, or skill 
in the use of arms, or tenacity in holding important positions, 
plays but a small part in winning victories, compared with intelli- 
gent and able commanding. 

Lord Boberts and Joubert not only planned well, but they 
varied their plans to meet emergencies. Such examples of gen- 
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eralship as those of Eoberts and Joubert demonstrate plainly, not 
only that a professional training for a General is a good thing, but 
that in great emergencies a large experience, which crowns years 
of faithful work, is most desirable, and that the possession of a 
character which will bring to the General the love and confidence 
of his soldiers is indispensable. 

The British nation was fortunate, indeed, in being able to send 
to South Africa a man so well equipped as Lord Eoberts, strong 
in body and mind, ripe in the long experience of active campaign- 
ing, chastened by heavy trials, and so large-hearted as to win the 
love of his subordinates and the respect of his enemies. 

0. 0. Howard. 



